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played into the hands of Samuel Adams by re-
fusing the ships clearance papers until the tea
was landed, the result of which was that under
Adams' lead the tea was thrown into the harbor.
This, the last important executive act of Hutch-
inson, contributed to bring about the very crisis
which he wished to avert

In 1774 he was permitted to go to England "if
he should judge it necessary" (Diary and Let-
ters, I, 104). Meantime, the Lieutenant-Gov-
ernor having died, General Gage was appointed
governor with the understanding that Hutchin-
son should be reinstated "as soon as General
Gage's continuance should be judged no longer
necessary" (Ibid., I, 105). Hutchinson arrived
in England on June 29, and on July i gave to
the King, in a two-hour interview, an account of
the situation in America (Ibid., I, 157 ff.)- He
was quite unaware of the gravity of the situa-
tion, and expected to return shortly as governor.
He urged upon those in authority that concilia-
tory policy (Ibid., I, 214) which as governor he
had urged them to avoid. He wrote a reply to
the Declaration of Independence, and the third
volume of his History of the Colony of Massa-
chusetts Bay, a work still useful for its accuracy,
judgment, and quoted documents not now else-
where available. He had many friends in Eng-
land, was most civilly treated, and received from
Oxford the degree of D.C.L. Nevertheless,
from the first he was homesick, liked England
less than he had expected to, was irked by the
necessity (after the confiscation of his property)
of living on the King's bounty, and as the years
dragged out, longed desperately to return to his
native country. Had he to live in England, he
would have preferred Bristol, where "the man-
ners and customs of the people are very like
those of the people of New England"; from any
of the churches "you might pick out a set of Bos-
ton Selectmen" (Ibid., II, 148). To the last he
never quite despaired of laying his "bones in
New England." He died in England June 3,
1780, and was buried at Croydon.

Thomas Hutchinson was a man of character
and ability, one of the finest representatives of
colonial America, with the virtues and limita-
tions of those to the manner born. Honorable
and gracious to his equals, benevolent and kindly
to his inferiors, he had to an unusual degree the
instinct that founds and perpetuates families,
and the love of property that often goes with it.
Scrupulously honest in the performance of all
obligations, both private and public, Hutchm-
son was unfortunate in that, like so many eigh-
teenth-century aristocrats, he was compelled by
ciroimstatices to pay the penalty of a divided
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allegiance. No one loved America or New Eng-
land with a more profound or generous affec-
tion ; no one was more deeply committed to that
"loyalty to the prince" which for the eighteenth-
century aristocracy was a form of patriotism.
He could conceive of no higher honor than to
be one of "his Majesty's servants"; nothing
could have pleased him more than that his cher-
ished New England should have shown its eman-
cipation from provincialism by meriting the
good will of the King. He loved Massachusetts
too well to be a good royal governor in time of
conflict with the Crown. His profound irrita-
tion with America in general and with Boston
in particular was the irritation of a proud and
possessive father with a beloved but wayward
child who fails to do him credit in high places.
It was essential to his peace of mind, such was
his sense of provincial inferiority, that Ameri-
cans should be more loyal than the English, and
royal governors more correct than British min-
isters. That New England, that Massachusetts,
that Boston above all, should needlessly obstruct
administration and end by denying allegiance
to the King was beyond his comprehension; he
could only suppose that a worthy people had
been unaccountably corrupted and led astray by
a few men of perverse minds and malignant
hearts.

The published writings of Hutchinson include:
A Letter to. a Member of the Honorable House
of Representatives, on the Present State of the
Bills of Credit (1736); A Brief State of the Ti-
tles of the Province of Massachusetts Bay to the
Country between the Kennebec and St. Croix
(1762); The Case of the Provinces of Massa-
chusetts-Bay and New-York, Respecting the
Boundary Lines between the Two Provinces
(1764) ; The History of the Colony of Massa-
chiisetts Bay (3 vols., Boston, 1764-1828; Lon-
don, 1765-1828); A Collection of Original Pa-
pers Relative to the History of the Colony of
Massachusetts Bay (1769); Copy of Letters
Sent to Great-Britain, by His Excellency Thom-
as Hutchinson, the Hon. Andrew Oliver, and
Several other Persons (1773); The Speeches
of His Excellency Governor Hutchinson to
the General Assembly of Massachusetts-Bay
(*773) * Strictures upon the Declaration of the
Congress at Philadelphia: in a Letter to a Noble
Lord (London, 1776); The Witchcraft Delu-
sion of 1692 (1870).

[The Hutchinson MSS., except those still in private
hands, are in the archives of the State House, Boston.
These include the Hutchinson Papers (3 vols.), docu-
ments collected by him relating to the history of Mas-
sachusetts and the Hutchinson family in the seven-
teenth century; and the Hutchinson Correspondence
(3 vols.), chiefly letters from him, 1741-74. The chief
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